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ee N, GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
SUMMER FALLOWS. 
Various opinions have been advanced as to the 
xjvantages and disadvantages of summer fal- 
owing. Sir Humphrey Davy,in his lectures upon 
Agriculture, observes, “ the benefits arising from 
gallows have been much over rated. A summer 
allow, or aclean fallow, may be sometimes ne- 
sesary, in lands overgrown with weeds, partic- 
arly if they are sands—which cannot be par- 
ed and burnt with advantage; but it is certainly 
inprofitable as part of a general system of hus- 





_————_—__——_ —— 
|'There is no doubt but that there is a loss or de- 
crease of vegetable matter, which is contained in 
the soil during the process of summer fallowing ; 
but we consider, in most soils, this is more than 
compensated for, by the more even admixture of 
the component parts of the scil, and the more mi- 
nute division of the particles of matter which 
compose it These, together with the destruction 
of weeds and bad grasses, will ever be among 
the inducements to the practice of fallowing 
lands, under certain circumstances ; but whether 
the summer fallow should precede or succeed 
the first crop after grass, we leave the farmer to 
judge. 

Our opinion has formerly been given, that by 
ploughing up grass lands in the fell, next spring 





sandry,’ Now, if we were to consider Sir 
Humphrey Davy as the best authority that could 
ve produced, to regulate our American farmers 
n their preparations for crops, we think this 
might go far towerds discouraging the process. 





planting them with corn, and fallowing the suc- 
ceeding summer, was attended with more profit 
in both crops, than when grass grounds are sum- 
mer fullowed, and the stubble, after wheat, was 
planted with corn. 





‘To support this position he makes the following 


comment: “ When weeds are buried in the soil,|| some of our readers who are practical men. 


vy their gradual decomposition they furnish a cer-| 
tain quantity of soluble matter; but it may be| 
toubted, whether there is as much useful manure) 


in land at the end of a clean fallow, as at the 


‘ime the vegetables clothing the surface were first)| 


jloughed in. Carbonic acid gas is formed du- 
ring the whole time by the action of the vegeta- 
jle matter upon the oxygen of the air; and the 
eycater part Of it is lost to the soil in which it 
was formed, and dissipated in the atmosphere.” 
\gain—‘ In summer fallows, nutriment is rap- 
wily produced at a time when no vegetables are 
oresent, capable of absorbing it.” 

Were all our young farmers to depend entirely 
upon books to direct them in their operations, 
they woud be in an awkward predicament; but 
yet boc 5 are highly useful. But it is one thing 
‘o be able to read a book, and another to be able 
‘o digest it, so as to select those things which 
may be beneficial in particular locations, in which 
ll local circumstances must be consulted. 

There are some principles advanced by Sir H. 
Davy which may be termed general, and capable 
if general adoption; while others, which may be 
xqually important, must be considered as requiring 
jualifications, and as such we consider his re- 
marks upon summer fallows. 

To attempt to lay down particular rules for the 


rotation of crops, or for summer fallows, which!|| 


shall apply in all oases, is useless; for it will 
‘eadily be admitted, that different soils require a 
lifference in cultivation; and very few farms in 
this section of country are so uniform in their 
‘composition and surface as to admit of the same 
ourse of cropping and management. Strong 
lay soils are undoubtedly more benefitted by be- 
ing fallowed than light, sandy soils; and, on the 
other hand, sandy soils are more particularly 
benefitted by turning under green crops, than 
strong clay soils. 

As to the decrease of the strength of the soil by 
summer fallowing, as advanced by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, we think most of our farmers will disa- 
Stee with him, if by that we are to understand a 


|| County of Monroe was held at the Court House 


On this point we should be glad to hear from 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
A meeting of the Agricultural Society of the 


in Rochester, on the 30th of June, agreeable to 
public notice; Wa. Garsur, the President, in 
ithe chair, and Mitton Suenos, Secretary, pro 
item. The Executive Committee was instructed 
to meet the Executive Committee of the Monroe 
Horticultural Society, to make arrangements for 





A species of Broom, the Persiun Pea, “Nak- 
hood,” Melons, Gourds, Pumpkins, &c. 

Nine species of hardy trees and ornamental 
shrubs growing near Constantinople, all of 
which were distributed among the members pres- 
ent. 

In addition to the above, Sir Henry has sent a 
packet containing seed of the celebrated sheraz 
Tobacco, so much appreciated in the markets of 
the East for its delicate perfume. This was ac- 
companied by a memoir prepared at the request 
\of the philanthropic donor by Dr. Riach. 











WOOL. 
We have cautioned our readers against being 
‘intoo great a hurry about selling their wool: 
|we again repeat it, as we cannot for a moment 
ibelieve that the good sense of our legislators will 
'so far leave them that they will abandon the in- 
terests of our agricultural community altogether. 
|We will not for a moment allow ourselves to 
‘think that the protecting duty will be removed 
‘from wool, or articles manufactured therefrom. 
Such duties may be reduced a little, and perhaps 
should be, on some articles, to make them more 
equal in their operations ; but small duties, added 
ito the freight on wool, from foreign countries, 
leaves our farmers on fair grounds for successful 
‘competition with European wool growers.— 
Those who are in the trade will undoubtedly at- 
tempt to crowd bargains inthe present unsettled 
state of the market, but it should be recollected 
that people will not advance large sums of mon- 














the Autumnal exhibition of each Society, at the 
same place and time, and to give due notice of 
ithe same. 


N. Y. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society on the 19th of 
June, Jacob Lorillard, the President, in the chair, 
a letter from Sir Henry Willock, of London, 
was read. This was accompanied by a box of 











\seeds brought by him from Persia and Turkey. 
| They are described as the seeds of trees, shrubs, 
‘and plants, suited to the climate of the U. States, 
many of them having been collected in the moun- 
tainous parts of Persia, where they were covered 
with snow four months of the year, and all o 
them are deemed hardy. The following are de- 
scribed. 
The Paper Almond, or Badaam Kaghizee, of 
Persia. 
The Laurel of Trebizend—grows to the size 
of a forest tree, and its fruit eatable. 
The Senjeed, a hardy tree—grows to the size 
of the willow, and in similar soil. Its flowers 
are so odoriferous, that their fragrance may be 
observed the distance of a mile; and its fruit is 
also eatable. 
The Persian Rose Tree, or Nasterau, grows 
to the height of twenty feet, its top depending 
gracefully like that of the weeping willow ; its 
flowers very odoriferous, of a pale amber color, 
and the branches entirely covered with the blos- 
soms. 

Fourteen varieties of ornamental and aromatic 
plants gathered on the mountains near Tabriz, 
not named, and most of them new to English 





Want of capability of supporting vegetation.— 








BotanisIs: 





ey for the purchase of wool, without procuring 
all the information in their power on the subject; 
and when in the possession of such information, 
it would not be Yankee-like to pay a price that 
would be likely to be attended with a loss. Now 
those who have wool to sell, should consider that 
ithey have an equal interest in the price of the ar- 
ticle with those who purchase, and should not 
sell unless they have first made themselves ac- 
quainted with the prospects of the market for the 
present season. We shall attempt to keep « 
close watch, and will apprise our readers of any 
thing coming within our knowledge on this sub. 
ject, as we have our correspondents in the eastern 
towns, who will at all times apprise us of any 
change in the market, and any communication 
from farmers on this subject, addressed to us, post 
paid, will be attended to; and all information in 
our possession, as to prospect, price, &c. will be 
given cheerfully. Inthe mean time, we recom- 
mend them to keep cool, and not be duped too 
much by speculators. 2 


MOWING: 

This important farming operation has already 
commenced in many places. This operation is 
not only important as regards securing the pres- 
ent crop, but the effect produced upon the roots 
which are to produce a succeeding one, are also 
of vital consequence, and should not be overlook- 
ed. 

If a farmer has a piece of noxious weeds upog 
his lands which he wishes to destroy, one of his 
first methods of doing it is, by mowing them 
when they are in flower. In many instances this 

















'succeeds perfectly. If oe kind of vegetable is 
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destroyed by being deprived of its leaves, when in 
full growth is it not reasonable to suppose that 
others are more or less injured by it? Let our 
farmers reflect upon this. 

By analysis it is found that grasses contain 
most nutriment when they have nearly perfecte:! 
their growth, which is not untilafter they have 
passed their flower. Timothy grass should not 
be mown until the seeds are nearly ripe, when it 
will require iess labor in preparing and gather- 
ing into the barn, than when cut in the flower ; 
the hay wiil be more nutritious, and the roots 
will receive less injury. The same observations 
will apply to most of our valuable meadow grasses. 

GENESEE COUNTY. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of the county of 
Genesee, at the Court House, on the 28th day of 
June, for the purpose of organizing an Agricultu- 
ral Society for said county, Gen. Almon St2vens 
was appointed Chairman, and EH. U. Soper Sec- 
retary. 

The following Constitution was adopted by 
said meeting :— 

J. The Society shall be distinguished by the 
name of “ Genesee County Agricultural Society.” 

II. The objects of the Society shall be to im- 
prove Agriculture, Horticulture and the House- 
hold Arts. 

Ill. The Society shall consist of all such citi- 
zens of the county as sha!l sign this constitution, 
and shall pay on subscribing, not less than one 
dollar; and notless than one dollar annually 
thereafter. 

IV. The officers of the Society shall consist of 
one President, four Vice Presidents, one Corres- 
ponding Secretary, one Recording Secretary, one 
Treasurer, one Auditor, and three Directors for 
each town in the county, which officers shall form 
a Board for the management of the concerns of 
the Society. 

VY. The Board of Managers shall have power 
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jaceuately measured, Would fall « bittie short 
of that quantity; it has, however, produced 
|4568 sheaves, 900 of which we have thresh. 
led, and which yielded fifty-one and a halt 
| bushels of first quality rye; three acres oj 
winter wheat, which produced 911 she 

of which we have not threshed any, 
These two crops were sown upon old pas- 
ture land, summer fallowed, and Without 
;mannre. The nine hundred and elev, 
sheaves of wheat, or sixty shock and eleven, 
Resolved, That a Committee of three, consist- |j Sheaves, “ ~ oe by fair estimate three 
ing of James Brisban, Shubael Dunham and" inant " pence to the shock, Which will 
amountto forty-five and a half bushels, | 


{ J. So 2 appointed to prepare . . 
Horace U. Soper, be appointed to prepar "g ‘have raised fourteen acres of oats on land on 
address and circular and cause them to be pud-|! which had beans last year. After putting 


lished in the papers of the county. ja light sprinsing of manure of twenty loads 





July 7, 1839 
_aecaGnuNNnnergo—— 


After the adoption of the Constitution, the 

following officers were chosen :—. 
Jacob Le Roy, President. 
David E Evans, 
Ethan B. Allen, 
Almon Stevens, f 
Gaius B. Rich, | 
Geo. W. Lay, Treasurer. 
Seth M. trates, of Le Roy, Cor. Sec. 
Horace U. Soper, Ree. Sce. 





+ Vice Presidents. aves, 


| 
| 


i} ® 

Resolved, That the President be requested to) the tourtee acres produced 3080 sheaves,o| 
deliver an address to the Society at their next] which [ have threshed 550 sheaves, which 
meeting. 


yielded fifty four bushels; very nearly one 
Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to the Ist 


bushel to ten sheaves. [ have also raise! ty 
le Loa- of ret : 
Tuesdsy in September next, to meet at the Court | “°T®S of spring rye, which produced 6y1 
House at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 


sheaves; of this crop [ have not threshed 
< : ; jany, but it is a good one, and so good as to 

. ALMON STEVENS, Cin, ‘give me the BoA. Society's first y ra 
H. U. Soper, Sec’y. i had oats upon the land last year, but I put 
twenty loads of manure upon it. £ sowed 
‘two acres of marrowlat peas upon land on 
which I had potatoes last year, but the crop 
failed alinost eutirely and 1 got but twelve 


It may appear 
eo Pee ty Pi _ bushels. I have also raised oue acre of buck- 
singular to you, but mill wrights will understand) wheat where I had beans; put six loads ina 


the term. FAYSTTE LAPHAM. |\nure, and sowed one bushel of seed, which 


eee eee yo produced seventeen bushels. If have als 
Se ee ‘ raised two acres of white beans, which is ; 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTU R- | very good crop, but which f have not . 
AL SOCIETY. able to harvest. The time vou have fixed on for 

ON THE BIST CULTIVATED FARMS. smaking application( 1st Ociober jis a littl to 
Benjamin Guild, Esq. — _ jearly tor my convenience, and I shall not li 
Sir—l wish to oiler my farm for premi-" able to make my statement complete in all 
um. It lies in the east part of the town of' respects. For instance, it would be consid: 
Pittsfield, upon Boston and Albany stage erable loss to me, I should think, to threst: 
road, containing two hundred and fifty acres) out all my gram thus early, particularly oats, 
or thereabout. The soil is alluvial and loam; 4s the straw makes tolerable feed in winter: 
forty acres of it good woodland, principally) and it also furnishes employment for my 
covered with sugar-maple. I have also, in) nan who takes care of the sheep and barn. 





Tv the Editor—Iin my answer to the inquiry 
of E. Y., you have said buckets of water in- 
stead of bushels of wheat, which entirely de- 
stroys the sense of the article. 


























to make all necessary arrangements for the annu- 
al fair, and to appoint a time and place for hold- 
ing the same, whenever they shall deem it expe- 
dient. 

VL. The duty of the several officers shall be 
og follows: The President, when present, shall 
preside at os. public meetings, and superintend 
the concerns of th» Society. In his absence, his 
place is to be supplied by one of the Vice Presi 
dents, taking precedence aucording to seniority. 
The Corresponding Secretary, !0 attend to all 
foreign and domestic correspondence The Re- 
cording Secretary, to record the transactions of] 
the Society. The Treasurer, to receive all mon- 





one square lot, forty acres of meadow, al | Potatoes I have considered among the first 
most perfectly level, and overflowed by the | and most valuable crops that the farmer rais 
waters of the Housatonic river (by which es; [| have therefore made several experi: 
itis pouuded on the east,) in the spring of ments, and by far too many for my interest ; 
the year when the snow melts away, genei-! yer my experience may be useful to others, 
ally, and sometimes twice or thrice in the and 1 have concluded to state some of m) 
year; so that at NEVES requires any inanure 5 experiunents, and offer some few remarks 

and I have nothing to do but to keep up my)! Some few years ago, believing that thy 
fences and cut the grass, which is all of an) quantity usually raised from an acre migh' 
excellent quality, consisting of heards or) }o increased’ materially. I according!’ 
timothy, clover and fine English ; has pro-| ploughed one acre of mellow land, dragge' 
duced this year ove hundred and six loads,) jt, and furrowed it out at three feet a part 
which we have estimated to wersh one ton and filled the furrows with well-rotted ma- 
each, as we got it in well made. Phis lot nure. Ithen sorted out the largest and best 
lies upon the east side of the road, opPesite) potatoes, and planted them in the furrows 
to my house; and the residue of my fx'™M) on top of the manure, placing one potato’ 





ies from the members or donors, and pay them 
over to the order of the President. The Audit- 
or, to examine all the accounts of the Society — 
And the Directors, to superintend the concerns of! 
the Society in their respective towns, and report| 
the same to the Board of Managers at their reg- 
war meetings. 
Vii. There shall be an annual meeting held 
by the Society, at such time and place as the 
30ard of Managers shall direct, at which time 





the election of officers for the « nsuing year shall) 
take place. 

Vill. This Constitution shall be sul ject to such 
alteration and revisions as the Society at thei 


‘Hittle to the western extreme of the farm. 1 


upon the west side of the road, pretty neariy | every six or eight inches apart; then plante:' 
in a square form, a little elevated above the),n the whole forty-five bushels; they wel’ 
meadow, say eight or ten feet, and rises but) we!l covered, and hoed three times, and ® 


isti \\digging they were found to be almost all o! 
have an orchard lot, consisting of about) 


; ; ithem very small, not larger than walnuts. 
eighteen acres. which { mow, and which has i} perhaps nor as many good ones of good $1Z' 


produced this year twenty-three loads, which | a5 [ planted. This] charged to the seaso” 
we have estimatet] at one ton each, of ex jas being unfavorable, and the subject passe 
cellent hay ; making in all one hundred and joff. 
twenty wine loads. | ‘T'wo years since, I set out twenty-four cue 
The residue of my farm consists of pas- tings of grapes in my garden where th? 
turage and tillage, say one hundred and for- || ground was rich, being well manured, bs 
ty-seven acres, all good, which [ have im- |siicking the ground end into a small potato’ 
proved alternately for pasturage and tillage | whout the size of a hen's egy, and plact- 
by a rotation of crops; first for wheat o Ithat in the eronnd three or four inches dee 








annual meeting may think necessary for the pro- 


motion of the ohjects cesioned by the Society, 


rye, then corn, then oats, or other sprine ithese were not hoed; the grapes all died. 
rrain, with clover and* grass. | have tm | ,yd in the fall | pulled and dag the potatos 
roved it the present season as follows: Ot\ somewhat early in the season, for eaung 
winter crops, twenty acres, called, but it 








AND 





Vol. I.—Neo. 27. 
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The quantity and large size excited the curi- 
sity and astonishmentof us all. Last year 
{planted in the garden, by way of experi 
snent, one of the smallest potatoes, one of 
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GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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SEE oe 
on shares, or for one half, and for which I) year. however, it has brought a fair compensation 
have received 1347 sheaves. I have also let)|{" growmg. My sheepare first quatity, merino 
mt about four and a half acres, which have||&"4 saxeny, the fleeces lwht, I have kept only 


hee , i . ; ‘two voke of oxen three cows and three horses. 
een planted to corn, in the same way, or for trom my cows, whi hb are of the first quality. we 





middling size and one of the largest, in seps|/one half, and ad it dunged it the hill. ‘This|! have made butter onl enoug! for iamily use Of 


rate hills; and then put two. and three,and 
four in hills, where the land was equal, the)! 
result was, that the single potatoes produced | 
the largest and much the best, but not so mva- || 
ny ip number of small size. LT have made || 
several other experiments,and quite enough, |, 
Upon examining s potatoe, it sill be found), 
nat each, whether large or small, has from |, 
six toten eyes or sprouts 3 and if it be fair to), 
wloulate that each sprout will produce from || 
“ty fen potatoes. each potatoe will yield 

rom thirty six to sixty potatoes, which num.) 
wor is by far too great to be congregated m 

the circumference of a bill; the conse- 





ions a a 


uence is, a great proportion of them are) 
} 


‘yall. and if more seed is plan.ed, the great 
+ the nmnber of small ones and less of large. | 
This year I planted avout three acres, and 
pow one acre FE put forty-four loads of coarse 
manure from my sheep yards; the cart body | 
comewhat heaped, s«y about thirty bushels 
to the load: spread it over the land and 
vioughed it in; then dragged, then furrow: 

odat three feet apart one way only, and 
iropped the potatoes withour sorting, the 
smallest as weil as large, at about two and 
thaif feet apa:t.and covered and boed them 
twice. J planted eighteen and a half bush 

els of seed. On the next seven-eighths of | 
anacre, by the side of the first, [ put twenty- | 
five loads of m inure, ploughed and furrow- 

ed as before, and dropped imy potatoes sin- | 
«le at three feet apart; planted seventeen | 
bushels of seed, and hoedtwice. The third 
wcre was ploughed and dragged and furrow- 
ad as before, and a shovel full of mannre, at 
‘bout three feet, put in each bill, in all) 
tnelve loads, and hoed them but ounce, the 
came sortof seed inall, which is called the 
Burr potatoe, of flesh color, and excellent 
for tableuse. ‘Theresultis as follows: The 
jirst acre produced 425! bushels; the second, 
ceven eighths of an acre, produced 2504 
bushels; and the third acre we have not 
ompleted the digging of, owing tothe con- 
stant rains for the week past; hur we have 
lug part of them, perhaps one fourth part, 
ind in such a way and places as to ascertain 
witha good degree of certainty, that this 
acre will not produce over one hundred and 
sixty bushels. 


Ihave also raised one acre of ruta baga,), 


vhich now promisesa large crop. They)! 
ire not sufficiently grown to pull therefore, 
i cannot ascertain the quantity. The land 
was well fitted by putting 20 loads of manure | 
upon it, before ploughing ; then by spread- 
ing five loads of leached ashes and one load | 
of unleached. I have strong hopes of a 
very large crop. although Ido not consider 


ita very valuable one. I have also raised pone number as last year, four hundred and|. 
| 


four acres of corn upon land on which I had 
corn last year, fitting itby putting seventeen 
loads of manure to theacre, by dunging in 
the hill. The four acres,which I have meas- 
ured accurately, as well as my potatoe lands, 
have produced four hundred and fifty bush- 
els of ears. 

Ihave ploughed and sowed five and a half 
acres of winter sye, or thereabouts, and two 
acres of winter wheat upon the land upon 
Which I have raised potatoes. ‘This J have 
fitted and intend to sow this day. 


| In addition to the above, I have let out || 


‘about one acre and a half more, for buek- |) a some Lule — to pay laborers 


mowing land. IT have made several experi-| 


tending from the west end of my barn, south, 


is a fine crop, and not yet harvested ; besides); swine, I only keep avd fat enough for tamily use, 
| am now 
wheat and potatoes. The land on which 1 ae rs + a mee bn , —— ~ 
have raised my oa ‘ i| way rom wv pounds ca: n ve 
a ry 0 ts, I have seeded down to lowe that wl dow weigh more than four buidesd I 
clover and grass seed principally. |make my pork by borling potatoes the fore past of 
The number of apple trees in iny orchard | the season, then pumpkins vrovender and «orn 

isone hundred and forty-nine, and I have | In addition to my crops, I shal! have probably 30 

tt > ¥ ’ ‘ 

several others scattered over the farm, Sev. | Ushels ot Eughsh tunips. I have a large garden 
en years since, I puti feed wae | 9 which I putou one t:ousend cabbage plan s ; 
h og ers 72 pilin one t lmUsAaNc grafts) have raised six and a- alf bushels of onions, a great 
»~v contract, principally of winter fruit, such) siipply of beets, parsnips, winter squashes ; be- 
es greenings, spitzenberghs, gilliflowers, rus-|) sides water-melons musk-melons, cucumbers, &c 
sets, golden sweetings. and seek-no-furthers, I have tea peach trees, ten pear trees, and about 


ys . , di , one hun ” shes, wh ea 7 
&c., of Which | nave a great abundance this Pweg eevee Smort a Nghe 
aes AA. “Bay -teteash . | fhaely, except peaches, wth which | cannot suc-~ 
year, but oWlng tothe lncessant rains for a) ceed here atall As 'o amount of labor, I have 


week past, | have not been able to gather | had but ene hired man tor six months, to whom I 
them. Ishallhave, probably. between 100) p2'd ten dollars per mosth,or sixty dviiars. Tbave 
and 20! bushels. I have cider apples, and a | '0 beys, almost men, Lelonging to my family. be- 


‘ . | sidesmy own labor. I have paid for day laborers 
great supply for f; ase ere ly \ s, 
i pply for family ase, enough probably | seranding t reunt: tae See tamed 


to make forty or fifty barrels, which £ do fifty entsonly You will notice the amount of Ia- 
not usually make uutil some time in Octo-), bor performed with |tle he!pand little expense, 
ber,and have not yet done it. My manner | but i have yer considerably more to do; I have yet 

. . ° | ’ © To , 
of making cider isthe co mon one. jtocut Ethink, more t an ten loads of rowen hay, 


As én sowie eran 1 | all 1| and intend t© sow a number of acres oi lace rye 
tr SOWINg Erass seed, usually seed || tay ng made noe der the last year, I made tria! 


down about ten acres annually, with four, of molasses and water. but all would not dom! was 
quarts of clover and four quarts of herds- || obliged to furnish a little ardent to my day labor. 
grass to the acre, which I consider plenty for | ers 0 set through haying and harvesting; the pre. 

| cise quantity [do not know, bet f think m would 


; ; not amount to more than twelve or fifteen dollars 
ments. After taking off a corn crop I have) T> recapitulate— 


ploughed and sowed nothin. but grass seed ; 58 acresof mead mowed & produced 129 loads hay 
his was done in the month of October, and it | 20 do of rye produced 7568 sheaves. 


took well, but did not get to maturity fully |) 3 49 winter wheat ie) een 
the next season. I have also sowed with! y Se a “an ae 
rye in the fall, and also upon snow covering | 2 do marrowtat peas do. 12 bushels. 
wheat andrye, and also in the spring with! 1 do. buck wheat do. 17 do. 

spring wheat, rye and oats; and £ am satis- || do white beans 


fied that to sow clover and herdsgrass in the|| 3 40 potatoes >. S| 








do spring rye do. 601 do 


pein : ‘ : 4 do. corn do. 450 = do. 
spring With Oats, is the best time and way. 5 do. ruta baga do 560 by estimate. 


My barn is oue hundred feet iong and for- i 15 acres let outon shares, the produce of which 
ty feet wide, standing east and west, with a||nor yet ascertamed, except 1347 sheaves of oats. 
floor through it lengthwise, over which is || The pope ee egy mcathgne ypoe -i 

° | ate: 7 av yer-sta- 
another floor, each twelve feet wide. Upon Sd. cual tetas oat item; and I am inclined to 
the south side of my barn J have a tier of) injak that my corn, which we completed last eve- 
stables extending the whole Jength, twelve. ning. if accurately measured by stricken measure, 
feet wide, which is sufficient to put up twen- | would hold over somethi.g like a half of a peck to 


ty five head of cattle. Ihave one shed ex-|) the hasket which we heaped. 
‘| Tam. dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient 


; ’* humble servant, ONATHAN ALLEN. 
‘one hundred and twenty feet, half of it), Perksire, ss, Pittsfield, Sept 29, 1831.—Then 
‘twenty feet wide and the other half fourteen | the above named Jonathan Allen personally ap- 
feet, capable of holding thirty or forty loads || peared, and made oath that the foregoing state- 
of hay overhead. I have three or four oth- |) ment by ain see is, according to his bes 
er temporary sheds of less value. My baste reer ST NFORTE 

, : | JOSHUA DANFORTH, Justice of the Peace, 
yard is one hundred and twenty feet square, ar 
divided by a line of fence through the cen- |! ' ; aii 
‘tre each way, making four yards of about!| In compliance with resolutions passed by the 
sixty feet square, with a shed for each and a} City Council of Charieston, S. C., the Intendant, 
well of water in the centre, from which |, H. L. Pinkney, Esq. appointed the 29th ult. as a 
water each. In each of these I have winter-|/d ay of general humiliation and prayer; and in 
ed about one hundred sheep, and make my | vited, by his proclamation, the clergy of all de 
manure principally by bedding them with) nominations to assemble their congregations on 


‘straw. Of my sheep, Ihave now about the ‘that day, to unite in fe-vent supplications that the 


thirty, having disposed of nearly as many as) pestionse way 5* —— from raped ' 
'my increase by lambs. I sheared three hundred|| ‘!be Governor of Connecticut has appointed 
‘and fifty, which produced eight hundred and fifty-| Thursday, the 1$th inst. as a day of humiliation 


one pounds of first quality wool, sold for seventy. || i 3 
\five cents per pound. I raised only eighty-four nad prayer, sn consequence of the approach of 


lambs, in consequence of a severe rain storm the |! te Cholera. 
first week n May, which is the time I usualiy have 4 Thursday last was kept in Rhode-Island as a 


jthem ,eaved. I lost a considerable number. 1]: att - f 
keep them in separate flocks, and feed them in win- |; day of fasting, &c. in pursuance of a Proclama- 


‘ter out of boxes prepared so that they can put in||tion of the Governor. 

‘their heads on either side, and not waste the hay. : i 
|This business of growing wool was my principal Bishops Brownell, of Connecticut, cy 
‘object in farming ; but the low price the wool has|| wold, of the eastern diocese, have followed th> 
brought ‘or three or four years past, has almost/|/ example of Bishop Onderdonk, and publisheé 


Jotelty Gimoucnged ans. 1 have been Ciapaned tall forms of prayer to be used during the continuane) 





Se 














vbout nine acres of land to be sowed to oats 





‘reduce my flock about one half, because I could not . - 
igrow the wool for the price it has brought. This!|ofdanger from cholera in their respective dioceses 


‘ 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | were supposed to be frozen ; and when we con- {/ being sick. The healthy then are to take stimy. 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. June 19, 1832. } sider that the blood of fish is cold, it may appear |/lants as preventives. We are told, however, tha; 
Faiznp Goopsett—lIn No. 23, page 181, of, no more strange that they should be frozen and |\the Cholera is as likely to appear at Charleston 
volume 2 of the Farmer, I perceive that friend || conveyed to far distant countries, and again re- |jor at New Orleaus as at Philadelphia—that is, 
Ulmus, on the subject of Farm Buildings, re- | uscitated by the application of well water, than ne - say — part fl the United States wij 
quests me to point out to him a word where he||the two flies mentioned by Dr. Franklin, that || be first invaded ; and, 0 course, we are all equal. 
even alluded to the Pennsylvania barns. He did | Were drowned in Madeira wine in Virginia, and ji ly entitled to begin without delay on wine, gin, 
not, I believe, allude directly to the Pennsylvana | transported to Old England, and neyo a by |lor brandy. How aoe are we to take, and hoy, 
Barns, though I have not the farmer at hand, as|the influence of the sun. F. LAPHAM. jotten are we to take it? Is excitement more ne. 
I have loaned it to aneighboring farmer, in hopes ss ranged i. ype > Pyle Mc peg It 
, j not, then We must Kee nstint State of ex 
ray ee Solel u aaloatioen i- A pom Last aan ap i o- reves a per big | citement. The Cholera may go round us, and 
intend to cast any reflections against Friend U., ‘waerag coy hegeine ecbiecg eens: ze . this excitement may last for six months Or ayear, 
: : : > ; . ’\\ware that its operations had been described by land then we must become habitually intemper 
but oaly wished to give hins a hint of his promise pore writer ; neither was I aware of such circum- en But this cannot be Dr. De Kav’s ~~ 
to give the public -his plans, and also that if MY || tance pret I, wrote my letter of 6 mo 7 to the matt u rap - - ve vs meaning, 
plan suited his mind, he might have the benefit of ||. w sha eden hh, ethan of is for he says the habitua fy emperate lose al! 
it before he gave his, hoping that he may gain Raditor 5 . sk ae * . thi Pe ithe benefi.s of this remedy. 
honor, and the public profit, thereby, as some mew " pd “ena a — Rea “ ” mad When the cold plague raged through this coun 
general and good plans of farm buildings, are cays, we 4 oe 4 _ xan = tl cathe d icy m 1812-13, one of my distant neighbors took 
much wanted, which I hope friend U. is fully com- wed aia seen y pred i Prem ne a distilled spirits as a preventive, and for several 
petent to give. engage : " oe arg a. a hae a 3 weeks kept up a constant excitement. When the 
[ understood Ulmus to say a bank front to his ven eae best . : vas w seh ys disease seized him, it was sudden and mortal, 
barn, which a superficial observer would be likely oem ee = . shes re aaa ake i . hs and other cases very similar might be mention 
think was just as well as a bank end, as I recom- and that where the wire failed to extract it, s rong ed. 
ciaih But the difference, friend Ulmus, you re pe ri. snes & pe ae Pi pe | In the midst of disease and death, where the 
would find very important, when you come as 8 Gare ar yt you a veut ee mortality may soon pass over, stimulants may 
to drive your team backwards, instead of for- a = ear ; " y i rhe Na ES Maer be beneficial ; but until the Cholera shall appear 
wards, to get them out of the barn. I wouldas wesc gsi saree Se pe sata i |in the neighborhood, | would earnestly dissuade 
soon see an unlicked boy, beating an old, broken eens Ragen ait ' . f wen’ ents re every person from eatering on so dangerous a 
down horse over his rattling ribs, as to see an in- pe - we pp be zm yom x Y |, course. Inaction, fatigue, and depression of 
human teamster, or farmer, with a pitchfork han- wpe Andes. ake a Se ne | Spirits,ought to be avoided in every possible case, 
dle beating his oxen over the nose and horns, to P rem rb ” ‘ee . fi rv ‘and no depression of the nervous system is morc 
get them out of the barn after discharging their}! ), yt rg are dana | my a pe ws ‘readily induced than by liquor which must, du- 
load: and, further, who would not have seen in : pws bo . wear wap 9 ta plicaarsags | ama sleep,cease to operate. Where Cus capeeen 
Ulmus’ description of a stone barn, (if he ever t will therefore be a saving of labor to examine |! and danger may appear for an indefinite period, 
\the excitement ought to be very muderate, and | 





FOR THE GENESEF FARMER. | 





ad onc th ;, ‘taky oka the trees frequently ; and small trees, and pear 

— . Hs : — yd — se arn ? aa trees should not be forgotten. From an apple tree | would restrict myseif to wholesome and nourish: 

yew age y jail, or @ small) not three inches in diameter, about a month ago, | pte food. in moderate quantities. tak hine 
, A ‘ g . quantities, taking nothing 

peentary, standing in Generations t© come, removed three of these worms; and on searching | t han a little tet 7 p 

like the peaked stone tiled covered buildings of]. ; CHORE RAN A Hee LOR OF CUES. 

it to-day, I found four more, all of which were ea- 
New-York, as monuments of the folly of former 


( oE 

; I +43 sily destroyed as they were between the bark | From the Tablets of } ural Economy. 
architecture. Go aot believe in building for!) and the wood. And but for this timely interfer-| PINUS CEMBRA. 
generations a thousand years hence. But, friend}! once 1 am satisfied that the tree would have per-, This elegant and valuable species of o: 
Ulmus, there was yet another evidence that you ished in the course of the season. D. T. | namental evergreens, bas not yet, as far as 
had some southern ideas about you. Who but 6 mo. 30, 1832 -we are informed, been cultivated in this 
one from the south would have said, “ haul” ae country, although it may be had, we pre- 
wood? You could not have been a true Knick- FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. ‘sume, at some of our principal nurseries, as 
erbacker buxum—you would have been likely to CHOLERA. 


we observe its name in tie catalogue of tc 
have said “ride” wood; and if you had been a At this season of alarm, no subject will more || Messrs. Prince, of Long Island. It deserves 


real Yankee, you would probably have said readily find readers, than that of the Cholera ;| attention, not only on account of its majes: 

“draw” wood. I would not have you to under- and I thought some columns of the last Genesce || #¢ appearance upon black and barren mous 
y Farmer (No. 25) were well and proper! ‘tains, but likewise from the excellence of its 

stand that I am a great stickler for terms, but]|” ~. oh to tet oe er ‘timber, and from the circumstance of the 

; a8 ‘ riat intelligence so extremely i ing. || . ‘ 

when a man takes a fictitious signature, he must . aatistinea “ caienahten y interesting |kernels in the cone being eatable, in which 

not complain if his terms are taken to judge of]. ™“Y °° “XPected y conflicting opinions |' point it resembles the Italian stone pine. 

his origin. T. will be given, which ought to be adopted or re- 


. ; The trivial name applied to itis Apher 
yected, according to their respective merits; and nousli, or Arvenusli, incorrectly, however, 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


as One that ought to be discussed, I give the fol-|} we should think, as in a note to a descrip- 

STOCKING FISH PONDS. lowing from Dr. De Kay’s communication : tion of this tree, lying before us, it is said > 

Ma. GoopsetL—In answer to Mr. Williams,}} “It is far from my wish to recommend intem-||be derived from the German word Apher, @ 

I would say that the fish turned on their backs, || perance, but I do not hesitate to state that the oc-||P#e, and nousli, a small nut. These are 

and rose to the top of the water: and I suppose||casional use of stimuli, in the shape of generous||"°* German words, but the words im that 

that the stroke on the ice suspended their animal wine, brandy, or gin and water, was found highly language which 10 sound come nearest (0 

functions, and the air in their sounds buoyed them || serviceable during the prevalence of the Cholera = ee Could te Aine eee 

7 r : the little Alpine nut, 

to the top of the water; and as to the water injjat Constantinople. I need hardly remark that It grows on the coldest and most mours 

the pail,* there was but little or none, and the fish the habitually intemperate lose all the benefit of|| tainous parts of the following countries :— 
* Here it becomes necessary in part to explain This remedy.” 


| Switzerland, Piedmont, Savoy, Dauphiny, 
my former communication : the pressure of the|| 1 am apprehensive that this opinion will be|j !'artary and Siberia, 
stroke upon the ice cau-ed the water to recede 


and i returning, it rose above the ice: and wh mistaken, and that it will be more Jikely to pro- The Aphe:nousi pine, according to Mr. 
the fish was near the ice, and the stroke applied duce evil than good. He recommends “ the oc- ar (see Harte’s Essays in Husbandry.) 
eT es sise with the wa-||casional use” of stimulants, but what are we to||'? Cf 29 healthy, vigorous nature, grows ve 
yoo by the punctees a eee led into an}/ understand by occasional use? It is to be pre- ry tall, and will bear removing ee te 
> per t the : : ,oul yen t ’ " 
i the period at the end of [a ed that this advice was not intended for those!) ene” “7 # warm dry weather, but 



































the word ice, should be at the end of the word wa- 
ter. 








already sick jnot. he adds, recommend the practice. W® 
ready sick, but for such as may be in danger of italicise the last sentence in order to con: 
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sect them with the following remarks. The 
proper time for travsplanting evergreens 
ceems to have been determined. They diff 
syso much in habit and constiturion from 
ur other trees, and fail so generally when 
removed in the spring and fall, that it is ap 
narent these are not the fitting seasons for the 
yperation. It may be done in winter by dig- 
ape around and taking up a ball of froze 
‘arth with the plant, but this method is ex. 
nensive, and will nut answer where they are 
‘o be transported to any considerable dis- 
vance. Werecollect hearing August men- 
sioned as the best time. but have made no 
experiment to test it. The Rhododendron 
jaxima we have traisplanted at various sea- 
cons, and without success In every instance, 
sat where it was done in June when the new 
'p.f buds were justexpanding. In this state 
ve have brought them in an open wagon a 
listance of fifty miles, and nota leaf has 
hrivelled. There ure some herbaceous 
ylants, also, which are best removed when in 
full flower, as many species of the Orchi- 
leous family, such as the Cypridedium 
subescens, Orchis spectabile and fimbriata. 
But to return to the Pinus Ceimnbra. 

“Itstimber is large and has many uses 
vithin doors or under cover; its grain is fi- 
ner and more beautifully variegated than 
leal, and the sinellis more agreeable ; it is 
iseful for wainscotting, flooring, and other 
joiner’s work, and the wood makes excellent 
iving for stoves, ovens and kilns. The peas- 
ants of Tyrol, where this tree abounds,make 
various kinds of carved works with the wood, 
which they dispose of in Switzerland among 
‘he common people, who are fond of the re- 
inous smell which it exhales. ‘The bark of 
the uunk of the tree is of a whitish cast, and 
the branches resemble those of the spruce 
ir. ‘They are long, smooth, and are pro- 
luced by fives. 

“The cones are of a purplish color, sha- 
led with black, about three inches long, the 
‘une in circumference, and grow erect; a 
iozen weigh fifteen ounces, or about one 
unce and a quarter each ; under each scale 
‘Mere are two kernels, and from a hundred 
‘oa hundred and fifty in each cone.” 

The husks, or sort of shell which incloses 
he kernels, is easily cracked, and the ker- 
nels are covered with a brown skin which 
reels off; they are about as large asa coim- 
mon pea, triangular like buckwheat, and 
\hite and soft as a blanched alinond, of an 
‘ly agreeable taste, but leaving in the mouth 
‘hatsmall degree of asperity which is pecul- 
“ur to wild fruits and not unpleasing. These 
sernels nakea part sometimesina Swiss 
lessert, and supply the place of mushroom 
huttons in ragouts, and on account of their 
alsamic oil, are recommended in consump- 
‘we cases. A writer says it ought to be dis- 
‘nguished as the king of all forest plants, as 
‘{s fruit is not only a nourisher of health, but 
‘ promoter of population; and we are in- 
formed by a traveller, that he has seen trees 
't this species ninety feet high and near ten 
seet in circumference at their bases. 


EDUCATION—Pripe anp vanity. 
lhere are few defects which appear earli- 
#*rin children than pride and vanity. They 
lelight in being noticed, praised and admir- 
de Lt is therefore of no small consequence, 
‘midst all our affectionate attentions tc 
Hem, that we guard against nurturing thei: 


“it-importance, and fondness for admira |jsame stump. Young trees, formed in this 
We may show them every kindness, |].nanner, will bear fruit the seeond year; but 


Yr 





|be open and tender, with a rough bark; in| 





we may amuse and inake them happy, with” 
out flattering their vanity. But here many 
people are apt to mistake; instead of en- 
couragement judiciously administered, as a 
just reward of merit, and a stimulous to 
whatis good, remarks are too often made 
on their persous, their carriage, and their 
dress. And their pleasing sayings, are not 
only eagerly listened to, but repeated to oth- 
ers in their presence. The ill effects of 
which are unavoidable. 

And it is not more than probable that pa- 


| are not manured. 


this fruit will not ripen so early as the fruit 
onthe older trees from the same stump.— 
Three years after the trees are cut off, the 
shoots will be sufficiently large and bushy to 
shade the ground so as to prevent the growth 
of grass, that might injure the trees; there- 
fore ploughing will be useless, and may be 
njurious by wounding them. 

It is also unnecessary to manure peach 
trees, asthe fruit of manured trees is always 
| Smaller and inferior to that of trees which 
By manuring you make 








rents frequently cultivate the seeds of pride 
and vanity in their children by the finery of 
the dress which they put on them. Hence) 
they become captives to the frivolousness of | 
fashion. And then, present dress, however | 


its place. Cinistian simplicity certainly | 
demands a reform in this particular. 





From the Transactions of the American Philosophical 


Socicty. 
CULTIVATION OF PEACH TREES. 


T'rees, with a vicw to prevent their prema- 
ture decay ; confirmed by the experience of | 
forty-five years, in Delaware State, and the 
western parts of Pennsylvania. By T'hom- 
as Coulter, Esq., of Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The death of young peach trees is prin- 
cipally owing to planting, transplanting, and 
pruning the same stock, which occasions it to, 





consequence of which, insects lodge and 
breed in it and birds search after them,where- 
by wounds are made, the gum exudes, and 
in a few years the tree is useless. ‘To pre- 
vent this, transplant your trees as young as 
possible, if in the kernel it will be best, as 
there will then be no check of growth.— 
Plant them sixteen feet apart. Plough ont 
harrow between them for two years without} 
regard to wounding them, but avoid tearing | 
them up by the roots. Jn the month of, 
March or April, inthe third year after trans- 
planting, cut them all off by the ground, 
plough and harrow aimong them as before, 
but with great care to avoid wounding er| 
tearing them. 
ons to grow, even if they shoul: amount to! 
half a dozen or more; they become bearing | 
trees almost instantaneously, on account of| 
the strength of the root. Allow no animals | 
but hogs to enter your orchard, for fear of 
their wounding the shoots; asa substance, 
drains away through the least wound, which | 
is essential to the health of the tree and the| 
good quality of the fruit. 

If the old stock is cut away the third year, 
after transplanting, no more shoots will come: 
to maturity than the old stump can support. 
and nourish; the remainder will die before) 
they bear fruit, and inay be cut away, taking! 
care not to wound any other stock. The 
sprouts, when loaded with fruit, will bend} 
and rest on the ground in every direction for) 
many years, all of them being rooted as if, 
they had been planted, their stocks remain-| 





jing tough and their bark smooth, for twenty 
years and upwards. If any of the sprouts’ 
from the old stump should happen to split off} 
and die, cutthem away, they will be suppli- 
ed fromthe ground by others, so that you! 
H way have trees from the same for one hun-| 








dred years, as 1 believe. I have now trees. 
irom one t» thirty-six years old, all from the 


good, must, if not modish, be thrown off, |) 
and one having the charm of novelty takes|j better the fruit; a middling soil produces the 
;most bountiful crop. The highest ground is 


Description of amt .od of cultivating Peach | 


the peach trees larger, and apparently more 
| . ; : 
| flourishing, but their fruit will be of a bad 


kind, looking as green as the leaves, even 
When ripe, and later than that of trees which 
have not been manurec. Peach trees never 
require a rich soil; the poorer the soil the 


. 


the best for peach trees, and the north side of 
hills is most desirable, as it retards vegeta- 
tion, and prevents the destructive effects of 
late frosts which occur in the monthof April, 
in Fennsylvania. Convinced by long expe- 
rience of the truth of these observations, the 
author wishes they may be published for 
public benefit. and has been informed, that 
Col. Luther Martin and another gentleman, 
in the lower part of Maryland, have adopted 
a similar plan with great advantage. 

[By the above process it is of course not 
pretended that any particular variety of the 
peach can be certainly produced—nothing 
but a chance medley of varieties can be ex- 
pected. Ed. Am. Farmer.} 


ON THE DEW. 

There is not a phenomenon of nature 
more common, nor more beautiful than that. 
of dew. The poets of course have seized it: 
with avidity,to decorate their favorite themes, 
and particularly their descriptions and per- 
sonifications of the morning. Milton intro- 
duces it into his descriptions with a peculiar 
felicity : 

* Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 

Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl.’ 

The same divive bard, in speaking of the 
prodigious host of satan, has introduced dew 





Suffer all the sprouts or sci-||:nto a most beautiful simile : 


* An host 

Ianumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning, dew drops, which the sum 

Imperls on every leaf and every flower.’ 

In Samson Agonistes, when Delilah comes 
to visit her eyeless husband, she is afraid to 
approach; and Milton has made her silence 
most beautifully expressive: the chorus tells 
Sainson : 
‘ Yet on she moves, now stands,and eyes thee fix’d, 
About t’ have spoke, but now, with head declined, 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps, 
And words address’ seem into tears dissolved, 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil.’ 

Thus Pope in his elegy to the memory of 


an unfortunate lady : 
‘ Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dregty 


| And the green turf lic lightly on thy breast; 


There shall the Morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first rose of the year shall blow.’ 

“ The falling of the dew isa phrase re 
ceived in all languages, by all people, learn- 
ed and ignorant; and all express by it the 
opinion that those drops of water which we 
find in Mornings and evenings on the grass 





—— 


it 


and herbage of the fields, have descended 
from the mpper regions of the ais. @n thg 
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contrary, we assert, not as an opinion, but a 
certainty. that these drops of dew never, m 
this state, were higher above the earth than 
we see them, and that they do not descend 
from on high at all, but rise out of the earth, 
and never as dew fulltoitagain.* ‘There is, 
indeed, no law in nature by which dew could 
be formed as it has been generally understood 
to be; but all the established doctrines of 
philosophy and mechanics concur in the pro 

duction and formation of it upon this plan. 
The earth is, to some considerable distance, 
always more or less moist; the action of the 
sun heats the earth’s surface, and heat must 
raise that moisture up in vapor; the heat 
occasioned by the sun will vontinue, though 
in a more remiss degree, during the whole 
night; and while it continues, vapors will 
also continue to be raised. It is evident, 
therefore, that vapors are rising all day and 
all night from the earth. ‘Vhat rise in the 
da’ time are dispersed and evaporated by 

the heat of the air as soon as raised, and we 
see nothing of them; but what rise in th 

absence of the sun, and in a cooler state of 
the air, form themselves into drops, accord 

ing to the known laws of attracton. Such 

then, isthe nature and origin of dew; it 1s 
water raised in form of vapor fro. the earth, 
in consequence of its being heated by the 
sun; it collects itself into drops on any thing 
proper to receive and retain it; or it bangs 
on the lower regions of the air, in form of 
a fog or mist, till the sun’s rays evaporate 
and dissipate it. Such are my essertions in 
regard to dew. The facts which led to, and 
will be found to support them, are these :— 
The late Lord Peter had engaged me to 
spend a part of the last summer of his life at 
his house in Essex. He wasas fond as my- 
self of experiments that tended to some ob- 
vious purpose, and accompanie my observ- 
ations duri: g that period. One of these 
Was an experiment in regard tothe quantity 
of dew suspended in the air at the different 
periods of the night. The manner of pro- 
ceeding was by hanging up several bundles 
of tow, at different heights in the air, and 
weighing it from time to time, as they be- 
came more and more wetted by it. We evi- 
dently found from this, that the dew impreg- 
nated the air in greater quantities in the bes 
ginning of the night than at any other time ; 
the increase of moisture growing less and 
lesstowards the morning. Additionally to 
this, however, I discovered those bundles of 
tow which had hung lowest or nearest the 
earth, were wet sooner than those which 
were placed higher. From this circumstance 
I alleged that the dew did not descend from 
the air, but ascend from the earth. The 
thought at first startled his lordship; but we 
determined to give it fair trial. We suspend 

eda large square of glass flatwise, by a 


duly 7, 1832 


? 

ut them 
pork was not inthy 
|| to that which ts fattened ina more ex 


Lord,” savs Moses, speaking of Joseph, * be \| feeding of it another week. Tins broue 
his Jand, for the precious things of heaven; |itothe butchering, and the 
for the dew,” &c. And the wantof it is rep- || 
resented as a curse: * Ye mountains of Gil- 
hoa,” said David, * let there be no dew!’ —)) a OC tae oR gh. 
The favor of thre Divine Being is compared eeu WAS TORRY GUEICION Tie & Neg, Weighing ty, 
to the dew: “1 will be,” says the Lord, by \, Hundred and fifty pounds. 

Hosea “as the dew unto Israel; be shall|) A weiter, whose communication was publishe, 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as) ta the New kugland Farmer, volume v. page 9) 
Lebanon.” Heavenly doctrine, orthe word i states as follows: ie 
of God, is likewise compared todew. *Myjj «2 hay. 
doctrine,” says Moses. “ shall drop as the ll alee of apph “cag 
rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the aa dil ‘tars Me tay codec Gah cae ‘ “es favs 
simall rai : I ing but ap 


ror 
: Pensivs 
}manner. One fall grown tree or two inf rio: 
} ‘ 


tested by ten 


c 
it 


weve! awrau 
years’ experience, t!; 


sas food for animals 


upon the tender herb, aid as the | : 
showers on the grass :"* that is, my dustrine || Pes 2n¢ ¢ Ute swill; and have a 
shall have the sane effect upon your hearts, 
is dew has upon the earth; it shall render || . On the fir 
them soft, pliable and fruitful. But the ad-jof November they ar very decent pork, af, 
mirable allusions to dew in holy writ are too | whieh I feed them abont six weeks on grain bp 
numerous to be quoted, Ina word, these | 

transparent beruties of the morning not on 
ly furnish us with poetic images and philo- 
sophic knowledge but with very powerful, 
motives for a life of piety, benevolence and ) 
virtue. Pheir yreat utility to the vegetable 
kingdom, in particular, should lead us to the hogs are useful in preserving apples from th 
u ceasing adoration of that gracious Being, | curcu! tk 
who created nothing which has existence | very large portion of our fruit. 
merely for an object of idle speculation.— | ay . 
Naturalist. 


| o 
OFM foun’ 


them to grow and gain flesh faster than hoes f 
- ee 


upon any thing else, except grain 


ls 1 j 1; > . 

* | fore LE kullthem; and t believe T have ag fat how 
antas gwd pork as my neighbors, who give ; 
their hogs Jouble the qua: hat Id 


tnty of grain t 
to mine.” 


Notonly are apples of use in feeding hogs, hy 


y 
' 


it 


00 


wert that injures and destroys 
When swin: 
permitted to go at large in orchards, they d 
| vour the fruit as it falls, together with the curey 


CULTURE. lios in the maggot or larva state, which may bh 
Soap suds is one of the best antidotes against icontained in such fruit. 
Trees, | gathered as fast us it falls an! given to hogs co; 
shrubs, garden vegetables, &e. if showered with | fined ina stye, or not permitted to run in an orel; 
this liquid once or twice a week, would not be in- ard. But in order to insure the destruction 0: 


——————$— 


Fruit, hows ver, may | 
insects, as well as a very good manure. 


\jured by worms and bugs, and would flourish | the insects as well as to prepare the fruit for th 
surprisingly. Watering plants, such as potatoes, | Wine, so that it may yie.d its greatest quanti 
turnips, and even flax, with sec-water, has been | of nutriment, it vald 
recommended with Dr Deane; but he says, bran or Indian meal, o other farinaceous su! 
‘salt water applied to tender plants, most com-| st uiee added to the fruic while boiling, will mak 
monly proves too strong for them, if applied a compound which will greatly promote th 
when the ground is dry; but if it be wet, the! growth and fattening of these animals. Swe: 
strength of the water is abated by mixing with apples contain more nourishment, but all app! 
the juices in the soil, before it is taken up by the and every kind of fruit are useful when thus pr 
roots, and thus it is rendered innocent ana safe, 
as I have found by experience.” 


sh ve boiled; and a litt! 


pared and applied. If no wormy fruit was ev 
Do not forget to. suffered to lie on the ground Jong enough for th 
place a handful of ashes or plaster, or mixture of | Worms to escape into the ground, we should so 
both, on your hills of corn and potatoes, just be- | extivpate this pernicious insect.—V. £. Farn 
fore the firstor second hoeing. These substances . 
. lied af co , eunmances | [From the Journal of Commerece.] 

are usually applied after hocing, b as been | id b . : 7 as - . ’ 

e usually applied after hocing, but it has been|| ANTIDOTE AGAINST VEGETABLE 
thought better to cover teem with earth, lest the POISONS, 
sun and air steal away their fertilizing qualities.) As this is the season when those who are 
Soap suds is the best of manures for cucumbers, ©*P0#ed to the various poisonous vegetables 0! 
va age Ogee yy oot ’|,our country, are liable to be affected by them. 

SS eS eee [think, by giying the following antidote av 


HOGS FATTENED ON SWEET APPL 3 insertion in your paper, requesting its circuls- 
“ tion by country editors, that you would be the 


It appears by an article published in the New- | jeans of alleviating much euffering, should 
York Farmer, that Mr. William Canfield, of| the remedy be resorted to in season. ( 
Schodach, Rensselaer County, N. Y., owns an|| As soonas the poison manifests itself, an! 
orchard wholly grafted with sweet apples, in before blistering takes place, procure the roots 


'which he has kept hogs most of the season, where | of Bell-wort, (he Uvelarin’ pertiliate of Is 


+ 
c 








string, from a horizontal pole laid over the 
tops of two distant trees in the garden, and’ 
we found that its lower surface became wet 
sooner than its upper. From these experi-, 
ments, nothing can be more evident than 
that the ** falling of the dew” is an improper 
phrase, and the generally-received opinion 
which gave rise to it is a false one.’’t 

The Holy Scriptures abound with admir- 
able allusions to dew, and is always repre- 
sented a great blessing. ‘ Blessed of the 


* Though the condensation of vapor jnto dew 
may take place all the way to the surface of the 
earth, and be greatest nearest the surface, yet the 
dew does fall after it has been formed into sensible) 
particles, 

t Te. John Hit, 








’ | tanists,) clean and bruise them ina mortar to 
the grass and a little whey has been sufficient to} pulp, and rab the affected parts with it. Tw° 


|promote their growth. About the time when) oF three applications will entirely cure, if ta 
hogs always manifest a disrelish for grass, the Ken before the blistering. If this is not resort 
wormeaten apples began to fall, sufficient! - ed to before the skin is blistered, the antide t 

ppres beg , y ma- should be bound onthe part affected, and kep 
tured tobecome eatable. As they advanced in||moist until the heat subsides. It is wel! 
size and ripeness they became more and more | drink often of a cecoction of the leaves of the 
agreeable, and more nutritious, until the hogs be- | same, er, which is better, a decoction of Bur 


: . |} dock and America illa roots. The 
, gan to fatten rapidly on no other food. The trees || Bel|swort ig very prlbecty agit: anil 


: were therefore shaken or beaten with light poles,|; well known to all Botanists. I have neve! 


‘so as to throw down a due quantity of the most || known it to fail of effecting a perfect cure. 
AARON GILBERT. 


New-Lebanon, June 18th, 1832. 


! 


‘ripened fruit. This process was continued until 
,the whole herd was become sufficiently fattened. 
Then Indian corn was given in about half the 
common quantity for about one week, and full 





The Rev. B. B. Smith, has been unanimou™ 
elected Bishop of Kentucky. 
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aud the extremities lose all circulation, it is 
| iatal. In this stage give ether and laud 
To the Editor—You have requested my || anum, apply mustard poultices to the ex- 
on upon the prevailing epidemic, ana || tremities and stomach ; or what is better, 
ne best means of preventing its attack dry friction with chalk or hot bran. Bran- 
“nd also the remedies to be employed. dy may be given in small quantities, ith 
ihis disease is epidemite ; it is atinospher ! spirits of ammonia or ether. When perspt- 
». and appears to obey the same laws as|| Hitlon ensues, and the pulse rises, with a nat- 
influenza. Many physicians think it conta: | wal expression of the countenance the pe 
ious, but in its recent appearance in Cana || ent may be said to be convalescent. I'he 
la, { conid not find any facts to support this|| fongue in the first stage is, touse the ex- 
ioctrine. Exvery person in those provinces! pression of Dr. Deka, op escent, or trans- 
was affected by the same premonitory symp | parent, of a milky blueness—in the second 
coms, viz pain in the region of the stom. | Stage it is covered by a fur, white or brown, 
iche-a burning sensation in the bowels, «nd | a8 the disease progresses, Cramps are not 
i fulluess or expansion of the abdomen.— | essential to the disease, and physicians are 
‘Tuese feelings were universal, and {may often deceived in deciding upon the fate of 
safely say, not one person escaped them. If te patient when these are absent. 
‘hen this disorder were contagious, how] [have thus written a few hasty remarks, 
comes it that these sensations were gencral ! but they are all derived from observations 
‘persons who were twenty miles dis ant |during my visit to Canada. They are im 
‘om the disease,and who had not even heard | perfect, but as they are free from all medica! 


From the New-York Standard. 
Sunpay AFTeRnoon, Ist July, 1832. 








Avoid crowded assemblies, more particularly in 
the evening ; preserve a perfec. regularity of habit 
‘n every good thing, avoiding every species of ex- 
“Ss, and tve indulgence of every impropera pe- 
‘ne Le the bours of sleep be regular ; avoid ex- 
pesure to the sun in the middie ofthe day, and the 
evenng air as much as possible. 

[f pain in the bowels, sickness of stom ch, or dis 
ar hoes come on, lose no time in sending for your 
phys cian. 

Finaily preserve that frame of mind that springs 
rom coufidence in Him who bas the life of all 
beings in bis hands, and, with resignation to His 
will await calmly the dispensations of His Provi- 
dence 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
T HE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they ‘have 
entered into parinership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that sothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage. It is the intention of 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with this establishment, where a choice 








fit? Contagion has never extended its! technicalities, f trust they may be servicea- 
power to such distance ; besides, how can we), ble to our fellow-citizens. 

i Your friend and servant, 

} 

| 


cccount for its appearance in Montreal be-| 
a +. | J. R. RHINELANDER. 


fore navigation wasopen? We can impute 
it to no other cause than this, that easterly || 
winds blew constantly for forty days to-'| 


wards Quebec, and consequently the tainted) The following excellent suggestions have heen 
tmosphere of Europe arrived at our shores, | handed tous by an eminent physician. Had we 

‘The question most interesting to us all is, | received them earlier, we should have adopted 
shall we be visited by this disorder? It 1s) thein in preference to our own remarks’ 


iy decided opinion that it is now in our city,|) Cuorrra —There is much reason to believe 
ind from two eases which I have this day) that the dread pestilence which has already swept 
inspected in James-street, the question is}| Over ee eee of the mae ay rs —— 7” 
placed beyond dispute. I think it cannot bel) ade New-hork. but even it souls prove 
i ¢ Fie cle ‘| to be so, we have more cause for gratitude than 
i cause of serious alarin to our citizens, for | for complaint. We have no reason to expect ex- 
if we look to England and other places, we ‘emption from the common scourge, and we have 
ind that where preparations were made,the | had time to contemplate its approach, and in some 
nalady was disarmed of its great pow e1s.—|| measure to prepare forit. We say there has been 
[tisa very consoling fact, that this disease j time to prepare for it, even for the worst ; for inde- 
is not contagious, for it «ill not prevent) pendent of those physical means which are caleu 
those kind oftices which the sick so urgently | lated, by the blessing of an all wise Providence, to 
wure. No one need be afraid of approach. ward off the disease and mitigate its severity, there 

a egk : : “4 ; isa “ preparation of the heart,” which gives confi 
ag hissick friend, and rendering him those) jy ne6 and submission in the day of calamity. It 
ivices which may be demanded. Besides) js tous a merciful dispensation that the disease 
this, the fact of its being non-contagious, di- | did not first appear in this country—that our city, 
vests us of fear, which in my opinion has) as we had much reason toexpect it would be, was 
een the cause of many deaths. A perfect i} not the first invaded by it on thiscontinent. Cur 
licedlessness of the disease is the greatest se-|) Physicians have had time calmly rhe yl the char- 
urity. What arethe best means of pre- |) acter of the Epidemic as itis —, gum 
venting an attack? “{ would say, entire abs |) eason, situation, temperament and ha ts, and 
; ae ie he. ,__. | thus availing themselves of the experience of oth- 
stinence from spirituous liquors, using I Ort! ors they will be prepared to adapt theircurative 


wine in moderation, when any symptoms Of) measures to any or all of the circumstances. 
oppression or sinking occur: avoid all green! perthe streets be kept clean and dry, and the 
vegetables and unripe fruits, which are ex || hanitations of the poor be well white wished, an 
iting causes; keep from the streets during}! all filth removed from them, and let them be in- 
the heat of the day, and never walk in the] spected daily, that no offal matter be rege I 
sun without an umbrella; and above all, a-|] the houses of the poor be found crowded, let then 

: ; inhabitants be dispersed at the expense of the cor 
void crowds and impure atmospheres. I 





Fvom the Commercial Advertiser. 


i} 
i} 
1] 
i 


; \ mel! poration, and provisions made for them without th 
the clothing be flannel to keep pan action, beundsoftthe city, Especially let those be remov- 
upon the skin, and let a belt of the saine Jed who live in cellars and camp situations 
material be worn, ‘Temperance in every|| 
-hape is the great preventive. We may ask 
whoare its victims? I answer the item. ' — 
Pie ~ on . : |} Letevery person protect his body as tar as he ts 
erate ariably an off. Si 
it invariably cuts then off. It isa ‘able from chillness. by avoiding the night air, b+ 
inistakhen notion that stimulus is necessary ; | wearing flannel next the skia, by changing his cla 
. ° _ | ° ee A — a 
wine may and does do service, while we are | thing as often as changes in the tenrperature oF 


“Bert } “7 -_ aie mie oa 4 , 
cle rthe influence vo this poronous atiMmos- jimerature of the atmosphe re may require, auabya 


pr , . | voiding ! at astate af perspire 
but spirituous liquors as a preventive |} nding cold bathing ta a state af perspiration.— 
Letevery spe 


wave dal 1 | ne drinker ti thet Let the feet be kept dry and warm 
r Aa¥S GODANIE, alle Wry the ariiker Vis lees of ardent spirits be avoided as porson, and tir 
bate, 


Barly hours are important, for EXPO) ommon beverage of the table be water, weak tea o 
sure to the night air generally brings on the | five, bread weter or oulk and water. Avaid all 
ittacks. Persons are taken more often at) 'c#4 end acid drinks. and finally, be sparing of ali 
wight than during the day. ik nds of qu ds. partecularly of you feel any symp 
= - hioms of Cisease 
What are the remedies? Bleeding is the | Love upm food that is easily digested, such a 
hest in the first stage—that is, when nausea, yod be f, lamb, mutton, fresh eggs, rice, good whut 
bread, biseult, asparagus, potatoes tl they ae good 
jand pens and beans, ooly when young and tend: 
Ij itmoderately of these, and iet your tood, espe 


' 1 
” ' 
i “Ci 


Let the carts be more frequenily circulated thre’ 
all our streets, that no vegeiable matter be suffered 
io rot in Or about our dweliiugs. 


{ 
| 


it) 
sha 


! 
Iv} Pgh e 
puere 4 


ind diarrha@a are present, but 
‘omesan, when the skin Is col: 


nv sweats and the face blae, the 


hey collapse | 
. i 
with clan 


eve 


i 


vt 
ihe 


aT . Ore "¢, ' satalia rant 
uUNnken Toatiy all fresh vegetables, cooked, 


‘ 


| 





collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 


‘plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 


jianic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
l‘om the same establishment the best sorts of 
‘flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni® 
al plants, ouble Dahlias, Chinese "Peonias, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c &c. They have 
iust received from London, a large importation of 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &e.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for kiedges, Red mess, White 
moss, and White Provence ruses. ‘The (radesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or. 
ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 

New-York,May 1832. No.338, Brovlway: 

“MPORTAN fT TO FLORISTS —Just pub- 
lished by Libbert q- Buest, of Philadelphia, 
the ‘* American Flower Garden Directory,” con- 
taining practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the “ Hot-house, Garden-house, Flower gar- 
den and Rooms or Parlors,” &c. &e. 

A few copies for sale by the subscribers, (who 
are the sole Agents.) at their flower & sced store 
No. 372. Broadway. SMITH & HOGG. 

Smith & Hogg in offering this valuable volume 
to their friends and customers, would recommend 
it as replete with all the information expressed in 
its title page; and totheir “ Fair Patrons” would 








submit it as a highly usetul and desirable compan- 
ion. 
N.B. S.& H. have removed to their new es 


tablishment, 288 Broadway. [june 16-£ 
FAKM FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
HE subscriberoffers forsale the 
Farm on which he resides, con- 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelled 
for richness or fertility, being within 
half asmile of the centre of business, 
on which are a good dwelling house, two large 
barns, wood house, cern house, and other out 
|buildings, 2 large superior garden, en orchard 
beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of from 
60 to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and of 
the clioisest descriptions; 39 te 40 different. vari- 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces, 
fand allthe smaller varicties of irutts. , 
ap 23-arf JOUN W. STRONG, 


P OLIN OWVUA Sb 
por JE RS—genuine, for sale by the dozen or 
i. single Box, by 
june 15 HOYT. PORTE 
r ~ *PHEGLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
HE Life of John Wicklif, D. D., by C. W. 
Le Bas, being vol. Ist of 


tarper’s ‘Theologica 
Library, price 75cts. Just received end tor sale 




















Maulatas ‘ 


& UO 
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‘ 
+ 
Si 
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hoy HOYT, PORTER & CO,, 

| july 5 No. G, State st. * 
I JAPAN WRITING INK—Ais0, 
IAAT AYSNARDS& NOYE’S superir Black and 
sVE Ped luk—for gale at No. 6. State-st 


HOVT, PURTER ¢ CO> 
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THE TARIFF | 
On the 28th, the bill to regulate the Tariff, 
came up for athird reading, when Mr. M’Dafie | 
addressed the House in opposition, at considera- 
ble length. When he had concluded, several 
southern gentlemen endeavored to get the floor, 
but a call for the previous question prevailed. 
The question then being “ Shall the bill pass ?” 
it was decided inthe affirmative—Ayes 132, 
—Nays 66. 
We subjoin the Yeas and Nays in the order of 
the States. 





Maine. 
Veas —Anderson, Bates, 
Kavanagh, McIntire. 
Nay.—Jarvis. 
New Hampsaire. 
Yeas —J. Brodhead, Chandler, Hammons, 
Harper, Weeks 
MasSACHUSETTS 
Yeas.—Adams, Appleton, Dearborn, Reed. 
Nays —Bates, Brigys, Choate, Davis, Ever-| 
ett, Grennell, Kendall. Hodges, 

Raops Isvanp. 
Nays.—Burges, Pi arce. 

Connecticur. 
Yeas.—Ingersoll, Young. 
Nays.—E!I'sworth, Huntington, Storrs. 

VERMONT 
Nays.—Allen, Everet'. Siade 


Evans, Holland, 








} 
| 
| 
! 
| 


New-York. 


Yeas.—Babtock, Barstow, Bouck, Brodhead, | 
Cambreleng. Collier, Dayan, Doubleday, Hos | 
gan, Hoffman, Jewett, Lansing, Lent, Pierson, | 
Reed, Root, Taylor, Tracy, Verplanck, Whit»; 
tlesey, White, Ward, Wardwell, Whee.er, Wil-| 
kin, Soule, B. Cuoke | 

Nays.— Pitcher, Pend'eton 

New Jersey. 
Yeas.—S Condict, Randolph, Southard. 
Nays.—Condict, Cooper, Hughes. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Yeas.— Allison, Bucher, Coulter, Evans, 
Ford, Dewart, Gilmore, Heister, Horn, Shrie, 
A. King. Mann, Muhlenberg, Smith, Stephens 

Nays.— Banks, Burd, Crawford, Denny, H | 
King, McCoy, McKennan, Potts, Stewart,} 
Sutherland, Watmough, | 

DELAWARE. 
Nay.—-Milligan. 
MARYLAND. 

VYeas.—Howard, Jenifer, Kerr, Semmes, 
Spencer, Thomas, Washington, Worthington. 
VIRGINIA. 

Yeas.—Archer, Armstrong, Newton, Clai- 
borne, Chinn, Craig, Doddridge, Mason, Max- 
well, Mercer, Patton, Roane. | 

Nays.—Alexander, Allen, Barbour, Bouldin, 
Coke, Davenport, Gordon. 

Nortu CaRo Lina. 

Yeas.—Barringer, Bethune, Connor, Hull, | 
Hawkins, W.B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, 
Speight. 

Nays.—Branch, Carson, M’Kay, Rencher, 
Jas. Blair, Drayton. 

Soutn Carona. 

Yea.— Mitchell. 
~ Nays —Barnwell, 
Duffie, Nuckolls. 

GeEorGra. 

Yea.— Wayne. 

Nays.—Clayton, Foster, Lamar, Newnan, 
Thompson. Wilde. 

Kentoucky. 

Yeas —Adair, Allan, Gaither, Hawes, R. M. 
Johnson, Lecompte, Lyon, Letcher, Marshall, 
‘Tompkins. 

Nays—Daniel, C. A. Wickliffe. 

TENNESSEE 

Yeas.— Arnold, John Bell, Blair, Fitzgerald, 

Hall, Isacks, Johnson, Polk, Standifer. 
Ox10. 
Yeas.—Crane, Cooke, Corwin, Creighton, 


Davis, Felder, Griffin, 


\|and is published at the request of the Albany 
| DearS 


|| weak as tobe unable to enter into any mi 


| mark that, alchough it first appeared amongst 


' suffered in a much greater ratio. 


|} creek or rivulet that runs immediately in rear 


} think Lam perfectly correct in stating, that 


|| been attacked, and I believe all have felt its 


Nays —Bullard, E D White. 
Mis-1ssipps 
Yea.—Piummer 
INDIANA 
Yeas —Boon, Ca::. M ‘Carty. 
ILLINoIs 
Yea.—Dunean. 
ALABAMA. 
Yeas —Clay, Mardis. 
Nay —Lewis. 
Miss:‘uri. 
Yea.-—Ashley. 
Total Yers 1:2—total Nays 60. 
favor of the bil, 67. 


LETTER FROM DR. CALDWELL. 

The following letter from Dr. Caldwell, an 
eminent physician of Montreal, was written in 
| answer to one from Dr. M’ Naughton of Albany, 


Majority is 





Board of Health : 

Montreal, 24th June. 1832. 
ir—I[ aim just recovering from an 
attack of Spasdomic Cholera, & am _ sull so 


‘ute detail; bu: so far as my strength will per- 
mit, will answer the queries you have put. 
And with regard tothe first, I have to re- 


the emigrants, the inhabitants have since 


2d. In the first instance, it was principai- 
ly confined to the lower orders, but for the 
last ten days it has seized indiscriminately 
all classes. 

3d. If you are acquainted with the locali- 
ties of Montreal, you will recollect a smail 


of the town, and very nearly throughout its 
whole extent from east towest: it has un 
| doubtedly confined itself in a great measure 
to the line of that channel, and the small al- 
leys running up from it; so much so, that I 





| 91) cases out of the 100 have occurred on the 
contagious banks or alleys running from 
them. 

4th Two-thirds of the medical men have 


influence more or less. There has been only 
one death, but that is accounted for from 
their being enabled to seize the first moment 
of attack, and not to any immunity they oth- 
erwise enjoyed. 

5th. The duration of the disease has been 
from four to twenty-four hours , the most fre- 
quent termination, however, from seven to 
twelve. Adult age has exhibited a much 
greater susceptibility to the disease than ear- 
ly life, and this may be accounted for from 
the apprehensions of the latter not being so 
easily excited. Fear unquestionably predis- 
poses most powerfully, and such is the effect 
of the Ep.demic influence on the nervous 
system, that all are more or less affected by 
it. 

6th. We have not had it in our power to 
carry the post mortem examinations to any 
great extent ; in the first place, from the in- 
creasing demand for medical assistance, 
night and day, and latterly, from the greater 
number of medical gentlemen being laid up. 
In the few cases that have been examined, 
great venous congestion has existed through- 
out the abdominal viscera, more particularly 
the stomach, intestinal canal, and mesentry ; 
and in several instances where the disease 


Dr. Arnoldi,* which strikes me as 
‘he most rational. ‘here is anoth 
Stephenson, in the Courant of yesterday - 
hut there is this objection to the ‘means 5 A 
Tre echation te ane ta auaie Obetara 
1S St 
‘iquids of no kind will be ret 
Stant. 
In my ow actic . : 
I waukd tiaaainy ae - sg ae 97) 
ae press If Ov your mind 
that f have derived tore advantage from 
what may be called preliminary treatment 
than from that during the actual attack. 
Choieia is invariably preceded by symptoms 
of gas ric derangement—such as construc 
tion or obstruction of the precoidia, or ; 
sense of corrugation of the upper orifice ot 
the stomach, loss of appetite, white Served 
tongue, nausea, Occasionally slight diarrhea. 
with thrilling seusations of heat through the 
bowels and different’ parts of the body,— 
These sympioms may continue from a’ fey 
hours toa day or (Wo, according to the de. 
gree of predisposition and susceptibi ity ot 
the individual. and also the degree of coy. 
centration that inay exist in the atmmospher; 
cal influence atthe tune. The moment thes 
symptoms shewed themselves I directed th, 
patients instantly to send to me, and gave 
them from gr. X to xv Of bydrag. cum creta 
according to the age and strength of the pa. 
tient, and in two hours followed it by Tay: 
Potas-e dr. ii. alittle warm veal or chick. 
en broth, and repeated it every second hon, 
until it operate freely. Nothing seemed 
allay the gastric inritation so well as the soly 
ble tarta. In many instances it seemed 1 
act as a charm. and I do not know a sing), 
instance of any one who went throuch th: 
influence of this eatment that was subs: 
quently attacked with Cholera. In som 
instances, it Was necessary probably to repea: 
it once or twice; and where the tongue wa: 
much loaded, | added two or three svalns of 
‘he submuriate to it. Vf 
In the convalescent stage, if much disp 
sition to spasdomic action remained, I hav: 
derived great a:vantage from the cajepu' 
oil, in doses o from 15 to 25 drops, partic- 
ularly in females, mixea with laudanum 
magnesia &ec. according as circumstances 
indicated. These Dinis will, I trust, enabli 
you to meet the disease should it unfortune- 
ately find its way to your city, with mor 
confidence than I did at the outset. The 
Epidemic has or the last two days complete 
ly subsided, ani has been succeeded by feve 
of a low synochus fourm. f 
Believe ine, dear sir, very truly yours, 
W.CALDWELL. 
* Published in the Argus of the 27th inst 
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, BUSSURAH 
S now on his 
stand, at GEN 
ESEO, and will re 
main until the 20th 
July. This Hors 
was imported from 
Arabia, by Mr. Og 
den, of N. York, and sold to C. W. Van Rane! 
for $5,000. He unites more beauty, power 2nd 
action, than any Horse in America. He wil! 
stand at $20 the season, and 30 to insure. The 
owner of Bussorah will give a premium of $50 te 
the best colt got by Bussorah this season and foal 
ed next year (1833) and th: free services to th 








has been protracted for 24 or 36 hours, spha 














Findlay, Irvin, Kennon, Leavitte, Russel, Stan 
berry, John a Vintan, Whitthessey, 


OUISLANA 
Yea.—Fhomes 


celus had taken place. I have not had an 
opportunity of seeing the head opened. 
With regard to the treatment, you will see 


dam of the colt next year. For particulars see 
bills. Genesco, May 9th 1832. [may 22-12m 


CHLORIDE OF LIME. 
SUPPLY receivedby GEO. BRACE, 








an article in the Gazette oflast week, by 


july 3-alw 34, Exchance stree 





